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ABSTRACT 

A study examined cooperative education programs 
identified as high quality to see if tiiey could provide 
school-^to-work linkages as do apprenticeship progiaas in courtries 
such as Genaany. Information for the study vas obtained from a survey 
of state directors of cooperative education, who provided data on 
program participation «md identified high quality programs? from the 
••High School and Beyond** survey? and frc^ site visits to 11 high 
school and 6 community college cooperative education sites identified 
by the state directors as exemplary. Apprenticeship literature and 
five apprenticeship programs also were examined* Some of the findings 
of the study were the following: (1) high quality cooperative 
education programs show strong |x>tential to prepare srudents for work 
and to enable the work force to compete with those of other nations? 
(2) essential elements of a high quality prc^ram include training 
plans with specific, ambit icas learning objectives, closa supervision 
of students, and close screening of applicants and employers? (3) 
barriers to expansion of cooperative education are lack of awareness 
about programs and negative perceptions of program quality? and {4) 
adopting ski31 certification of students, such as is done in Germany, 
could improve programs. Recommendations were made to improve 
cooperative programs and increase publicity about them^ (Four 
appendixes provide infornation on sites visited, state cooperative 
education enrollment, and major contributors to the report. There are 
49 references-) (KC) 
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* from the original document. 
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Executive Summaiy 



Abinit half of U.S. youth tJo not goon to folleMt*. and they receive little 
assistants in making the transition fn)m st'hool to work. Many flounder 
in the labor market upon leaving .st hool, jobless or obtaining jobs witli 
few (»p{Mjrtunitiin* for a(i\ anix*ment. IJeyond the pmblems these indi- 
vidiuU youth face, an inadequately skilled young W)rk fortv undercuts 
the ability of the United States to (•ompt»te in the international eet>nomy. 

In a prior stu<ly. u.xo identifii*d strategitM^ in comixnitor eountrit^. such 
as apprenticeship in Germany, that assist youth in the transition to 
work. Drawing on these strategies, gao suggt^ted expiinsion of schtKiI- 
enipU>yer linkages, particularly apprenticfship-type programs.' This 
i-ejMm examines similar programs operating in the Ignited States, partic- 
ularly thost^ i"<H)iH'rative education programs identified tociAo as high 
quality, to st>e if they tt)uld provide such a link. 

The rejiort was pn^paani. in part, at the reqiK*st of the Joint l-k'onomic 
Ct)mmittw's Subcomniittw on Education and Health. Also, the Carl D. 
l\«rkins Vocational and Appliinl Tix hnologj' Kducatit>n Act Amendments 
of IWi) called on cao to conduct a similar study. <iao examiruHl the bem^ 
fits and charaileristics of high-quality coo{H^rative education pn>- 
grams— thost most likely to exhibit the jiotential for facilitating youth's 
transition to work — and barriers t<» expaasion. 



Rnr^k^mi ind ^ nilv^ States provides noncollege yinUh wit h n^latively little assis- 

r>dCKgn>llIlU j^j^^,^, j-^^j. ^j^^. Ume. Generally. U.S. schiH>ls direct most of 

their resources toward preparing students ftir college. Yet, only about 20 
IKTcent of U.S. youth complete a 4-year degnv. 

In comixnitor natkms. sch(K)ls and employeni typically work together to 
!a< iliiate ytmth's work-ft)rce entrj'. In Jajum, for example, high school 
s4 niors get Jobs almost exclusively thnnigh .scho<ilHWpU>yer linkages, 
with employt'rs bttsing hiring decisions on schools' i\'ct>mmendations. In 
(iermany. roughly two-thirds of all youth participate in apprenticeships. 

In the I 'nited Stat' . apprenlitt^hip is not widely ustnl. nor is it gener- 
ally a program for youth; the average age of U.S. apprentici« is 29. 
However, apprenticeship-tym* programs, notably c«M)perative (education, 
d(» provide U.S. youth a formal bridge from schtxil to work. Offered in 
high s< h«K)ls and 2- and 4-year colleges. c(M>pi'rative education combines 
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classroom instruttitm with work experienc*e and on-the-job training 
related to a student s career goals, gao examined only high school and 
community college programs, because its focus is on youth who arc not 
put?>uing a baccalaureate degree. 

About 430,000 high school students were enrolled in cooperative educa- 
tion pnjgrams during the 1989-90 school year. This represents about 
8 pendent of juniors and seniors, the populadon most likely to particx- 
pau?. At the community college level, a 1990 survey estimated that less 
than 3 i^rcent of students were enrolled in cooperative education pro- 
grams at schools offering such pn)grams. 

For this study, gao surveyed state directors of cooperative education, 
visited cooperative education programs recommended by experts for 
their high quality, and visited school-to-apprenticeship programs. 



Results in Brief High-quanty cooperative education programs show strong potential to 

enable the United States to better compete in jE^obal markets by 
improving work-force preparatk>n and facilitating youth's transition 
from school to work. Both students and employers can benefit ftx)m par- 
ticipating in high-quality cooperative education. Students attain work 
orientation, job skills, and, often, permanent employment. They are also 
more likely to stay in school and pursue additional education. 
Employers gain access to a prescreened pool of employees (see pp. 27- 
29). 

Essential elements of the high-quality cooperative education programs 
(JAo reviewed include training plans detailing specific, ambitious 
learning objectives for students and, for high school students, close 
supervision by scht)ol slaff to assure that the training objective*; are 
achieved. C(M>perative education programs are less successful when 
learning objmives are vague or lenient, supervision lax. and require- 
ments not fully implemented (see pp. 21 and 2(5). 

Efforts to expand participation in cooperative education must overcome 
two miyor barriers: lack of awareness about pn>grams and a negative 
IxTception of cooperative education at the higli school level (see pp. 30- 
31 and 34). 

Sixrific industry-recognized skill standards and certification of mastery 
of the.se skills are an integral part of the German youth apprenticeship 
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system. Similar standards in the Unit«J States mild impnwe cix^iH'ra- 
live education by pruviding a focus for training plans and a means for 
evaluating program achievements. The Department* of I-abor and Edu- 
cation have begun efforts to develop job skill standards and tt?rtirica> 
tion, which raay bi» applicable to m>perative education (see pp. 12-13 
and 32-33). 



GAO's Analysis 



Cooperative Education 
Appears Beneficial 



Iligh-<iuality (xx)perative education can benefu bt)th student-s and 
employers. SchtMii staff reporti\i that quality programs help students 
see the relevance of education to work. This enhances their motivaticm 
to pt»rform well and increases sch<x)l retentitm and tlie likelihood of pur- 
suing postst^condary education. Also, students learn employabiliiy skills, 
acquire marketable skills in their career field, and earn wages. Students 
often an» offered permanent employment upon school completion. 
Employers told c.ao that ttx)perative education programs are a g<H)d 
sourtv of future employees and help save on recniitment costs (see pp. 
27-30). 



Elements of Quality 
Cooperative Education 



High-quality c(K>perative education programs share several features 
that can enhance effectiveness, including: 

• Agreement to training plans by employers, students, and .scht>ols 
detailing both general employability and spc^cific occupational skills that 
the students are expected to acquire; 

• Screening of applicants to assure that they aiT prepan'd to mtH't 
employer demands; 

• Selection of employers who provide training in ocvupatirnis with career 
paths; 

• Adherence to training agreements outlining the responsioilitic* of stu- 
dents, sch(K)ls, and employers; and 

• Close supervision of high schtK)! .students by sch(K>l staff, such as 
monthly worksite vi.sits (see pp. 12 and 21-25). 



Expansion Faces Barriers Expansion of cooperative education is constrained by two principal bar- 
riers: lack of awareness about programs and negative perceptions of 
program quality. Many students are unaware of potential benefits from 
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participation, and employers, even if aware of programs, often do not 
knt)w how to get involved. Also, high scitool cooperative education, like 
vocational education, has a reputation as a "dumping ground" for aca- 
demically weak students. This reputation did not lit the quality pro- 
grams we observed. But the extent of high-quality programs is 
unknown, in part because the Department of Education no longer col- 
lects information on high school cooperative education programs (see 
pp. 25, 30-31, and 34). 



Unlike the German youth apprenticeship system, cooperative education 
in the United States does not certify students' skill achievement. In Ger- 
many, apprentices who pass tests based on nationally recognized skill 
standards receive a certificate that ^rves as a portable credential. 
Employers use the certificate as evidence of skill achievement in making 
hiring decisions. Adt)pting skill standards and certification in Ui>. coop- 
erative education could benefit students and en»ployers \,see pp. 12-13, 
22, and 32). 



ReCOnUnendationS Impnjving U.S. work-force preparation to betU'r compete in the global 

economy will require strong leadership with active federal participation. 
High-quality cooperative educaticm programs employ a structure with 
strong potential to facilitate the transitk)n from schtwl to work. To 
strengthen cooperative education, gao recommends that the Department 
of Education: 

• IXn'elop national data and conduct evaluations of high schtx)! coopera- 
tive education programs to help refine and improve prc^am structure, 
as well as seek opptirtunities to pmmote and expand high-quality c<x)p- 
erative education in our nation's schools. 

• Request states tt> encourage schools to pnivide students with crompieted 
training plans tx)gether with scho<>l and employer assessments, as a form 
t>f certification of students' skill attainment. Schools should consider the 
applicability to training plans of common skill standards being devcl- 
oix»d under the leadership of the Departments of Education and Labor. 



Agency CoinmentS ^'"^^^ obtain written comments from the Departments of tkluca- 

tion and I^bor on this report but disciLssed the matters described in it 
with their officials and incorporated their comments where appropriate. 



The Role of Skill 
Certification 
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About 5<) pen-ent of youth in the I'nited States do not go on to folloge, 
and only about 20 pemmt of all U.S. youth get a 4-year college d^rec. 
By age 19, only 81 pt»n*ent of all students t-omplete high school, and in 
some inner-city schools the completion rate Is far lower. Despite tliest* 
figure, insufficient attention is devoted to preparing non-coll^e-bound 
youth for employment. Generally, U.S. schools dinnt students toward 
a>lk»ge, wliere education and training resound are concentrated. A 
1990 GAV study on training strategies for youth in the Unit4»d States and 
in com:>etitor nations reported that our amntrj' devotes far mon» 
resouRvs per youth to educate and train the collegc^bound than young 
petjple not pursuing a college degree.' Alsti, the Unit«i Stales has few 
institutional bridges linking school to work. TjT)ically, IIS. youth work 
during tlieir schwl years, but without a formal link between jobs and 
school, work is likely to be more of a means to a paycheck than to a 
career. Generally, schools do not make sttidents aware of the implica- 
tions of the work expericntt' for future educatfon and employment, and 
employers do n<* address the relevance of studies to the workplace. 
IJeeause of inadequate preparation for employment and lack of a^is- 
tance *n making the transition to work, many I - .S. youth struggle in the 
labor market, unemployed or in jobs without opportunitit»s for 
advancement. 



In addition to tin' difficulties faced by individuals, a skill-deficient 
young work force hampt^rs our nation's economic gn)wth. productivity, 
and ability to compete in a global economy. Sk>w labor force gn)Wth and 
increasing skill demands likely will exacerbate this problem in the next 
decade. 



In our study on youth training .strategies, we n^portcd that some ct>m- 
petitor natkms may excel because they more effectively prepare their 
youth for employment. This involves not only strong academic prepani- 
tion but alst) .strong JK'hool-empluyer linkages. The comix'titor countries 
offer youth occupational information and stmctured work exix'rieni'e in 
the secondar>' school years. In .Japan, employers t^tablisli relatioJtshjps 
with high schtK)ls and rely on schools' recommendatiuitN in making 
hiring decisions for alnio.st all students. In Germany,' schools and 
employers work together to facilitate ycjuth's tra.isitjon from school to 
wtjrk through an apprfntic<*ship of about 3 years that provides work- 
based training .supplemented by mandator>' seluK)! instniction. The 



'TrainmgHtnttt ffl's l*n}«t n»g NtHH-olh-jit' Yuutlijiff Fji|^»vm«'nt m1l«-l S ainl K«in'i{y((outitr««> 
t^ISO. iniD-WSS. May 1 1'liHHh 

-<Hir «-«»rk. jmiwhui***! tn liOW-HSf w«n bmil*-*! to Wi-^^t f rt-mianv. 
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IntrodacUofi 



German youth apprenticeship system is widely recognized as effective 
in preparing a skilled young work force. German employers train over 
two-thirds of their youth through pprenticeships. 

In the United States, apprenticeship plays a minor role in work-force 
training. Apprentices constitute less than 0.3 percent of the labor force, 
and unlike apprenticeship in Europe apprentice^p in the United 
States generally is not a program for youth. The average age of appren- 
tices in the United States is 29. Here, school-to-apprenticeship programs 
that pmvide high school students, primarily seniors, with apprentice- 
ship training are very limited, involving no more than 3,^)0 students. 

Although the United Stales makes little use of apprenticoihip tc? ti ain 
youth and aid their transition to work, cooperative education, an 
apprenticeship-type program, does pro\ide one such formal bridge from 
school to work. 



Cooperative education (co-op) combines classroom instruction with 
work experience and on-the-job training related to a student s career 
goals. In effect, ct>-op placements are short-term apprentic«4hips. with 
schools fulfilling the oversight role taken by state or federal agencies in 
apprenticeship programs. 

High school co-op pn^rams are limited largely to juniors rjid seniors, 
about 8 percent of whom participate, he^ than 3 percent of all commu- 
nity college students participate. (Ckwperative education also is avail- 
able in 4-year colleges.) Following are s<mie common characteristics and 
terminol(^, which except as noted, apply to both higli school and com- 
munity tx)ll<^e co-op programs: 

• Co-op is part of the school curriculum, and students earn crwiit and 
rec-eive grades for their co-op experience. Related classroom instructwn 
is required for all high school students and manv community college stu- 
dents while enrolled in aK)p. Credit and grades are given for both the 
worksite learring and the related instruction receivc^l in the school. 
Employers provide schools with a performance evaluation of each co-op 
student. 

• Schools establish eligibility requirements foi participation in co-op. 
There are typically grade point average requirements, and high school 
programs often have attendance requirements. Schools also screen stu- 
dents before referring them to employers for interviews. Community 
college programs require that students be enrolled in a ma}oT field 



Cooperative Education 
Programs 




Cltapter 1 
IntrodnrUfHi 



related to their potential ix>op placement. Often, students must have 
tt)nipletiHl some minimum amount of wureework, tvpically a st*mester, 
before* placement, 

• School coop programs are operated by ctH>p coordinators, typically 
teachers in v(K:ational education. High school coordinato,^ an* generally 
responsible for supervising about 15 to 20 students; community college 
a)ordinators often supervise 5() to 60 students. Among coordinator 
ri^ponsibilities are recruiting students and employers, and supervising 
students at the worksite and in relatcKi classroom instruction* These 
R»sponsibilities may be shared with crther faculty, 

• Written training agreements, signed by the student, the employer, the 
coordinator, and sometimes the student *s parents, outline the specific 
iTsponsibilities of each party during the co-op placement. The employer 
agn*es to pn>vide training to the student and assist the school in super- 
vising and assessing student s performanc*e. The school is committed to 
pnwiding supervision of the student in the school and at the worksite, 
providing n^lated instruction to the student, and assisting the employer 
with any problems, 

• Each co-op placement rcHJuires a training plan that outlines specific 
learning objectives for *he student during the ctvop placement. Objec- 
tivi*^ typically iiuhide both genenil employability skills Rnd specific 
occupational skills. States often provide training plans or guidance on 
their wntent to the sc*hcH>Ls. 

• Co-op t»mployment may be arrangwl by the school on the student s 
bi^haJf , or students who find employment on their own may get their 
sc*hool to wrtify a job as a co-op placement. Placements are for fixed 

lei xwv usually a semt*ster in eompumity colleges and often a year in high 
s(*hcK)Ls. 

• Most co-op placements are paid positions. Pay scales for co-op jobs are 
generally up to the employer, subjecl to fc*deral and state minimum 
wage laws- Fringe In^nefits are provided at the employer s disiwtion, 

» At tlie high school level, states c^tablisii niles and guidelines for the 
operation of ctK>perative t*ducation programs. They may cover such mat- 
ters as coordinators* qualifications, use of training plans, content of 
iraiiiing agreements* and frequency of c*€)ordinators* worksite visits. 

C4K>perative education shaies many characteristics with German youth 
apprentict*ship. Both include provision of on-the-job training* mandatory 
related inslructi<»n. training agreements, written learning objectives, 
scn^eiiing ot students, paid employment, and performance assessment 
Hut tliere are also significant difference* between the two systems- 
Notably, in German youth apprenticeships, participation is for substan- 
tially longer duration and training content is guided by national 
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Chapter 1 
Itttrodttrthm 



industry-n*cognized standards; also, Gen-an apprt-ntices take national 
final examinations, and when they pass tliese, they receive natmnally 
retvgnized credentials. Under the German system, committet»s of 
industry, union, and government representatives develop apprentice- 
ship curriculums, tests, and certifications. 



Federal Funding Ft»deral funds an» not spetifically designat^Hi for cotjperative education 

at the high school level, although co-op pmgrams can be supported by 
fiHierdl vcK'ational education funds. Federal funding for community col- 
k»ge cooperative education comes prir^arily from title VIII of the Higher 
I^ucation Act of 1965 as amended, which provides project grants for 
planning, establishing, and expanding cooperative education programs. 
The Department of Education awarded about $2.5 million in project 
grants to 39 community colleges during 1989-90, Some funding also is 
available under the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology 
FMucation Act Amendments of 1990. However. • s the act does not desig- 
nate co-op as a separate program (it is considered a method of instmc- 
tion), the specific amount of funding dedicated to it is unknown. 

The Targeted Jobs Tax Credit (tjtx ) provides employers of economically 
disadvantaged co-op youth with a cax credit based on students' wages.^ 
Another subsidy with i^ass restrictive eligibility than tjtc requirements 
Ls available to emptoyers through the College Work-Study program. 



School-to- Apprenticeship combines on-the-job training and related classroom 

A , . instruction under formal agreements registered with either State or fed- 

ApprentlCeSnip eral apprenticeship agencies. School-to-apprenticeship programs offer 

PrOgraiUS high school students part-time apprenticeship positions. The hours they 

work while in high school count toward the time required to complete 
the apprenticeship; upon graduation, the youth continue as full-time 
apprentices. Funding for school-to-apprentic«iJiip pro^p-ams is available 
under the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education 
/ ct Amendments of 1990 and from state and local education and labor 
r 3encies. 



■*T,rrc was an imptMlanl sjbsldy to nvtjp employers in its initial «jthwiaatk)n in 1978, with nearty 
!7ft.lKX) secondary and postsecondary coop^itudents certlfiwi as e^bie by fiscal year J^l . How- 
ever, use of the cr«^ dect^ meadUy to tmly 1 ,690 skrts in 1987. ajft«- 1081 amendments t^^ricted 
eligibility to the economically disad\'antaged. 
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Objectives, Scope, and 
Methodology 



In our previous studj on youth trmn'ng strateipes, we suggested that 
the United States expand school-empiuyt^r linkages, njtably 
apprenticeshii>-type programs. As an apprenticeship type progrsm 
cooperative education is a candidate for expansion. In the present study, 
we examined the potential for high-quality cooperative education to 
a«^ist youth in the transition from school to work. Also, we briefly 
examined school to-apprenticcsihip programs, but only as a broad over- 
view, as so few ycHith are enrolled ir the programs/ 

The study was pre-^ared, in part, at the requ^ of the Joint Econcmuc 
Committee's SubcoiYjnitree on F'^ncation and Health. Also, the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational and Applied Techiwtogy Education Act Amendments 
of 1990 included an amendment sponsored by Senator Sam Nunn calling 
on us to conduct a similar stady. In defining the scope of our work, we 
consulted with subcommittee staff and Senator Nunn's office. 



We focused our review on progran« reconunended as high quality by 
researchers and practitioners, because of our interest m co-op's poten- 
tial. We examined program participation, characteristics and benefits of 
high-quality programs, and barriers to expanson. We confined our work 
on cooperative education to pn^rams in high schools and 2-year col- 
leges because of our focus on youth who do not pursue a baccalaureate 
degree. 

To obtain information on the extent and characteristics of secondary 
«:hool cooperative education, we surveyed state directors of cooperative 
education.'^ They provided data on prograjn narticipation and program 
operations, expre^ed opinions on factors contributing to program effec- 
tiveness and barriers to expansion, and offered suggestions for prc^ram 
improvement. Additional informatton on high scliool cooperative educa- 
tion is based on an analysis of High School and Beyond, a m^r national 



*Other vofalkHial edm-aUon pntgrairo may also include a work comptHient. for exanple, high school 
"vtx-atttma! aradmies*" tttai provide at-ademk- and vocatkHol in^nKlion integrated around a voca- 
tkmai theme; also, 'Tech I*r^" a new initiative, links hi^ school vocaticmBl educatitm with post- 
secondary education or apprenticeship. 

'Wten, here is no ^jedfic poaitkwi of state dirpctor for cooperative edi>..-ation. In sich cases, a pmon 
in the stale vocational echicatiDn department, vmder a varirty of ofddal titles, is assigned reqxNia- 
biHty for cooperative education. 
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Introduction 



longitudinal data base.*^ Our analysis of participation in community col- 
lege co-op programs is based on 19^ survey data from Northeastern 
University's Cooperative Education Research Center. We also wnducted 
a comprehensive review of the literature on cooperative txiucation. 

A mB^jov portion of the infoimation for our report comes from site visits 
to high school and community college programs. We gathered detailed 
information on co-op pn^ram operations, and identified factors that 
contribute to and detract from program effectivenCvSs. We selected sites 
for visits based on recommendations from cooperative education 
researchers and practitioners. We asked them to recommend high- 
quality programs, namely those in operation for at least 2 years that 
provided quality job placements and had a high percentage of co-op stu- 
dents who were offenKl permanent jobs from their co-op employers. 
From these recommendations, we selected 1 1 high school and 8 commu- 
nity ctjllege sites. At each, we conducted structured interviews with 
co-op coordinators, faculty, and p^cipating employers. In addition, we 
visited four community colleges and four high schools in developing our 
work (see app. I for a list of sites visited). Findings from the site visits 
may not be generalizable to all quality programs. 

We also reviewed the apprenticeship literature, spoke with apprentice- 
ship experts, and visited five school-to-apprenticeship programs (see 
app. II for a list of sites). 

Our work was performed bc*twt?cn April I9fK) and April in accor- 
dance* with generally accepted government auditing standards. 



' High Si'lmol and Ik'yi^mi was flie best ivtti<>nal kHtgittKhnal dala ba«* avmlable for analysdnj? partid- 
\m\km in exudative t^iK^tion. The survey involves sightly fvwer than 13.(K10 hifit .sehod scj^kts in 
19S{1 It hanbi'enfolltiwed upwery 2yettrs,but because w wprr interested m the early transition to 
wi>rk. we used only 1980 dam and the first folkw-up data frtm l^^2. The analysis was perfnnned by 
Hiibirt F. Cook, d wmj^iltant to <JAO on empk^inait and training L««iies, and verified by GAO. 
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Chapter 2 

Participation in Cooperative Education 



Relatively few youth participate in high school and community college 
cooperative education programs. About 8 perceni of high school juniors 
and seniors participated in coop in the 1989-90 school year, with enroll- 
ments concentrated in marketing, trade and industry, and buaness.' 
Participating high school students come primarily frtm vocational pro- 
grams, but students ftY>m other pn^rams also ai% enrolled Less than 3 
percent of community college students were enrolled in coop in 1989-90. 



Relatively Few 
Participate in High 
School Programs 



About 430,000 high school students were enrolled in cooperative educa- 
tion programs during the 1989-90 school year, according to our survey 
of state directors. This was less than 4 percent of high school studoits 
as a whole. However, participation is gener^y limited to juniors and 
seniors, of whom about 8 percent participate. (See app. Ill for details on 
state enrollments.) Enrollments tirere concentrated in three areas: mar- 
keting (37 percent of co-op students), trade and industry (19 percent), 
and business (17 percent).- 



Access to co-op is not uniform across rural, aiburban, and inner-dty 
areas. State directors in mr survey reported that rural youth generally 
have less access to co-op t^ m suburban youth. They also reported that 
youth in inner cities are likely to have the same or greater access as 
suburban youth in their states. 



Cky-Op Primarily 
Attracts Vocational 
Students, but a Broad 
Mix of Students 
Participate 



Although vocational students were more likely to enroll in high school 
co-op programs, geiwral and college preparatory students also partici- 
pated (see fig. 2. 1). Males and females participated in ooop in the same 
proportion as their enrollment as high school seniors; and black, white, 
and Hispanic youth participated at nearly the same rates relative to 
their '^umbers among all high school seniors (see table 2. 1 ). 



'Marketing ptacemenls are pntiominantly in rrtaiJ aalwK trade and industry im-tades mito mechanfcs 

and amo body work, carpmtry, aixi conArutlian: bua^ 

secretarial. 

^Infonrmkm on arwa of «m>Ument is based on responses from 37 «ate^ of 
Cotunibia. 
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F^r9 2.1; Sentore IHurltelpating in 
Co-Op ftogmm, by Track (1^) 



Tidile ZV R9ciel/Ettii^ and Qender 
DIstribiitton of Co-Op P^ticipants 
Ratativa to AU Sentom (1980) 




SoiiTCB H>9h School and Beyomj 



Figures in percent 








Distrflb«itfiMt* 




Catosrory 


Co-op partteipants 


Ail seniors 


Ra^/ettmfclty 






White 


~- yQ " ' 


>7 


Biack 


" 12 


11 


Hispantc 


loi 


9 


Other 


1 


2 


Qender 






Mate 


'48 """" 


48 


Female 


"52 


52 



^Mumbers rnay not add to 100 percer^l due to roufsSing 
Source. Hf^ School and Beyond 

Co-op is not limitcMi to poor youth or underachievers, although co-op 
participants were more likely than all high school seniors to come from 
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hwnes of lower socioeconomic status and have lower t^t scores-*^ How- 
ever, 41 percent of co-op participants came from the upper half of the 
socioecoiK>mic status distribution, and 30 percent from the upper half of 
the test score distribution {see fi^, 2.2 and 2.3), 



Stetus, by Quaitttea (1980) 



40 l^mtm^Slutente 




TIM 



Mumters i^t total ^ 100 percent due to roUfX^ 

&>ufce Hgh &:nool and Beyond 



'^In the survey, ^>fkiivtM^\k- Jtotw ts itvnpiwed of tbf father s rdiK-atiuti and ticnipatkm, the 
Tm^ther's educatkm* family inrome, and a rsm$^ of maursal pcssBK'AskmK in the parental hm»ehafai. 
A1ho» a ttnnposit^ score was caknilated fn>m a set iif teitts admlni^emi ti> the School and 
R^<md HtudHitH thai measured vocabalary, reading 8bslb>% and mathematks. 
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Psrticipatlon ia Cwperatlw Education 



Figure 2.3: Seniors' Comptrafte Test 
Score, by QuarWes { 



49 




HiBtint 



} i Co^ Participant 
M MM ^ ah Seniors 

NwnbefS tDttd to I00pax:8ntduetotounc&ig 

Source Ht gh School and Beyot^ 



Relatively Few 
Participate in 
Ck)minunity College 
CoOp Programs 



Enrollment in co-op at community coIleg<?s is limiunl. Lt'ss tiian 3 per- 
cent of ctimmunity college students participated in cc op in schocil y^ar 
1989-90, according to an annual su^'cy conducted by the Northeasiom 
University Coopei Jve Education Fesearch Center. Of 332 community 
colleges responding to its 1989-90 survey, 289 offered c(K)peratlveedu« 
cation programs^ enrolling some 60,000 students mt of total enrollment 
of al^HJt 2.1 million.-* EstrT^.atcs* we received in our site visits to commu- 
nity colleges "onformed ' srith the Northeastern data. Two reported 
enrollment <if over 10 percent of those eligible, but the othei^ generally 
enrolled less than 3 percent. 

Unlike h>fti» .school programs, commuraty ct)llege enrt^llmenls are not 
i*»>nstrained by a Ut-galive reputation for co-op programs, cx^mmunity 



f\Rjr Jtundn»d cighjy-eijiht <'ommun»ty ctiUt*^ wire survey«l. 
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college coordinators told us. Because co-op was as potentially bene* 
ficial in finding employment, coordinator at mc^ of the programs we 
visited reported growing interest and enrollment in coK)p whenever stu- 
dents began experiencix^ ^leater difficulty in finding employment. At 
some schools in r^ionally depressed areas» coordinators said that this 
had l^n the c^e for some time, while in some other areas, it coincided 
with the economic downturn of 1990. 
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Chapters 



Elements of High-Quality C!ooperative 
Education Programs 



Cooperative educaUon prt^?rams recx^mmendcd as high quality by 
experts share a structure that is conducive to agisting youth in the 
transition from school to work. The key features shared by these quality 
prc^rams include (1) written training plans that detail specific learning 
olyecUv^ for students to achieve during their co-op enrollment; (2) 
screening of students by co-op staff; (3) selection of employers who pro- 
vide quality tnuning in <K^pations with career paths; and (4) for high 
school pn^rams, dc»e supervision of students* training by schcxil staff. 
Also, co-op coordinators told us that quality programs have strong 
sc1kx}1 administration and faculty support. While mf»t states have 
requirements for some or aU of these features, the requirements are not 
dways sufficiently rigorous to aimire program quahty, nor are they 
always fully implemented or enforctnl, thus preventing ctH)p Tnym 
achieving its potential 



ElmDhasiS on Training percentages of both high school and community college students 

^ ^ work while going to school, but students in cooperative t»ducation pro- 

grams receive school-supervia?d training in their career field. The high- 
quality cooperative education programs we visited provide youth with 
structured socialization to the world of work and job training. These 
programs are similar to German youth apprenticeship, but with impor- 
tant diffcrent«s. hi particular, cooperative education programs are of 
mud) shorter duration and do not employ national skill training stan- 
dards or certification of skills attained. 



Co-Op Offers General 
Elmployability Skills and 
Specific Occupational 
Skills Training 



In tlie high school pn^rams we visited, the primary ftx-us of training 
was on developing general employability skills, such as regular attend- 
ance, getting sJon^ with coworkers and supervist>rs, and a positive work 
attitude. Spedfic occupational skills also were a part of student*' 
training plans. For example, co-op students in "general merchandise 
retailing" might be required to satisfactorily perform such tasks as oper- 
ating the cash register and other equipment; processing refunds, 
exchanges, returns of damaged merchandise, and layaways; facilitating 
credit applications; recondling shipping/receiving discrepancies; calcu- 
lating taxes, discmmts, and miscellaneous charges on purchases; and set- 
ting up, maintaining, and taking down merchandise displays.' 



'These tasks wre part (tf a niiK-h ionger list <>f learning t^^livw frnm a traininx plan used at North 
Bergen High School. North B«ifjpn, New Jersey. 
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Etemrnts of Ht^4}uaUty r^openttve 



Compami with high school programs, community college co-op has h 
stronger focus on si^ific (Kxupational skills, because community «»1- 
lege stiidents typically are well on their way toward a 2-year degree. 
The acquisition of specific occupational skills is a miyor part of a stu- 
dent's training plan. Following are examples of learning i)bjcctivt»s: 

• "... complete approximately one simple income tax return ever>' two 
hours with IDO percent accuracy." 

• "... i>ompk?te a chemical analysis of 20 pert*t»nt air, wjiter. and f<x>d sam- 
ples to dea»rmine their pollution contents." 

• "... draft six different dimensional objtnls to within l/tVZ" accuracy on 
the half scale." 

• "... pirpare statistical data and support graphs used l(» define machine 
utilization...."-' 



Attainment of general employability skills is also seen as important. The 
employer evaluation form fn)m one community college is typical among 
the schools we visited. It asked employers to rate students on human 
Halations skills, ability to learn, quality of work, judgment, attitude 
toward work, dependability, quantity of work performance, attendanit% 
punctuality, and overall performance. 

Qxjperative education, which lasts a year or less. stHializes youth to thi* 
labor market and typically offers tiiem initial jtJb skill maston,'. In com- 
parison, youth in German apprenticeship have 3 years to bctt)me .social- 
ized inU> the world of work, master skills for a specific job. and got 
preparation for higher level work. Also, the training in German appren- 
ticeship is more formalized than U.S. cooperative educatkm, with 
national curriculums, examinations, and certiilcation of skills attained. 
Certification stands as evidence of achievement and is recogjuzcd as 
such throughout the country. German employers have a proactive role 
in the apprenticeship system, participating in development of curricu- 
lums, tests, and certification. In addition, industry as.s(K iati«»ns approve 
employers for training capability and certify in-company instructors, 
thus helping assure quality skill preparation. 



- C<>ttfR^au v<> FxhHiriwm S t>id<mt Handb<x»k. Mmvr Countv I Vsnmutntv tolkftt-. Tn-nttm. Jrm'V. 
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Related Instmction 
Supplements Worksite 
Training 



Like German youth apprentices, I '.S. eo-t)p students participate in 
related classnwm instruction. Many co-op coordinators reported t hat 
students' worksite experiences are often a focal point of discussion in 
related instruction classes. Related instaiction courses in high school 
pmgrams also typically deal with general worid-t)f-work issues. These 
include job search skills, resume writing, mock interviews and inteniew 
preparation, career planning, basic employment law, taxes and payroll 
dedurtioas, and workplace behavior. When enrollment in specific (kx-u- 
pational areas is sizable, some prtigrams also provide more occupation- 
ally specific related instniction. Examples include automotive repair, 
drafting skills, computer-aidi'd design and manufacturing, and general 
marketing. 



Screening of Students 



In addition to having eligibility requirements (for example, a minimum 
2.00 grade point average), coordinators, especially in high school pro- 
grams, may also scnvn students for such factors as pimr attendance, 
p(X)r attitude, and disciplinary problems. One program we visited evalu- 
att^ students' n»ading and writing skills to assure that "students don't 
drown" in their placement. This program also requinni students to satis- 
factorily wmplete a unit on work-related siifety bi'fore they could be 
placed. 



Another element of screening is finding a good match between the stu- 
dent and employer. Employers often have specific requirements that 
students must meet and rely on schot)ls' screening of student applicants 
lt> help reduce their recniiting costs. Students are referred to employers 
for interviews with no guarantee of employment and typically mast 
"earn * the job on their own. Especially at the high school level, coor- 
dinators are also concerned that students not have their confidence 
shaken by being rejected t<x) many times. 



Quality Placements 
Offer Training and a 
Career Path 



Coordinators sei»k to assure quality training opportunities for their ct>- 
i)p students by carefully screening and monitoring employers and 
.seeking occupational areas thai offer the potential for a career path. 

Coordinators reported that they an> careful to avoid placing students 
with employers that are primarily looking for ctheap labcjr. Through one 
t)r mort» on-site interviews, the coordinator tries to assess the employers* 
commitment to training and supervision, their ability to as.sure a stable 
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ChttptnrS 

Edhiaulon Programs 



placement (one that will provide the student with enwugli hours to sat- 
isfy requirements to receive co-op credit), their adherence to safety r^- 
iilations and labor laws, and the quality of their facilities. Once students 
are placed, regular worksite visits by the coordinator provide an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the employer and to follow up on student feedback 
about the pla(^ment. 

Students frequently will rotate acr«K» a variety of jobs within an organi- 
zation to gain a broader experientv. Job rotation is also a key feature of 
the German youth apprenticeship system, where, for exiunple, students 
in manufacturing rotate through the production, assembly, maintenance 
and se»^ice, and quality assurance departments. 

rxM)p coordinators need to have a long-term view in determining the 
relationship of a particular placement to a student's career interests. For 
example, in marketing programs, the mcmt common placements for stu- 
dents are in retail siUes in local stor^. However, such a placrment gen- 
erally would be accompanied by related instniction in entrepreneurship 
and management and would provide the ^.ludent with sufficient experi- 
ence to later enter a chain store's management training pn>gram. 

In German ywtth apprenticeship, students of le^r academic achieve- 
ment obtain placements m less desired apprenticeships, such as b^ik- 
eries, that may offer little possibility of permanent employment bivaust* 
of an excess supply Nonethel^, youth's completion of thesi* appa^n- 
ticeships Ls valued by prospective employers in other fields. 



Regular worksite visits are considered vital by many c(x)rdinat<>rs we 
visited, especially in high school programs. They reported that close 
supervision of students at the worksite impresses students with the 
school's interest in their progress, and students more clearly set* the link 
between school and work. This motivates students to perform well on 
the job pnd in school and stimulates interest in pursuing addilioi. il edu- 
cation. I-jnployers see that the school is monitoring their compliance 
with the training agreement, as well as the students' progress. Coordina- 
tors' site visits also provide both student* and employers an opportunity 
to express their concerns. 

In some schools, regularly scheduled worksite visits are required as 
often as eveiy 2 weeks, although monthly visits are more common. In 
the case of a problem placement coordinators might visit the worksite 
daily until the problem is resolved. Coordinators tend to visit new ctw)p 



Ck)ordinatx)rs Provide 
Continuous 
Supervision of High 
School Co-Op 
Placements 
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E3ettK^ of HinM^taiity CcN^erativi' 



employers more frequently, to monitor the employer as ch as the 
student- 
Related classroom instruction provides coordinators with additional 
contact with students. In high schools, related instruction classes typi- 
cally meet daily, and coordinators can thus monitor their students* 
school attendance. Many of the schools we visited have "no school, no 
work" policies: when students are not in school, coordinators call their 
employers to make sure that they are not allowed to work that day. 
(Some students want to work more than they want to go to school.) 



Most of the quality programs we visited noted the importance of strong 
administration support to their success. Placing co-op in the academic 
division instead of student services was viewed as very important by 
several community college coordinators. It helps gain faculty support so 
they will recommend students, including their better students, to take 

lXM)p. 

In high schools, perception of co-op as a mainstream program is gener- 
ally viewed as important to establishing and maintaining administration 
and faculty support, as well as parental and student interest. Many 
ctx)rdinators we visited stressed that their programs were not treated as 
a "dumping ground" for academic underachievers. Rather, they enroll 
high achievers as well as those who have had less academic success. 

Another feature of quality progt^ms is a dedicated co-op staff. Whik 
certain prt^jrammatic characteristics can help provide a positive envi- 
ronment, program design alone cannot guarantee that the "right" people 
wiU be involved. Each program we visited had guidelines on qualifica- 
tions for co-op wjordinators, but such subjective traits as enthusiasm, 
dedication, and motivation were not among them. 



Strong School 
Administration and 
Faculty Support 
Necessary for Success 



State Directors 
Corroborate Site Visit 
Findings on Factors 
Influencing CkHOp 
Eff^tiveness 



State directors of high school coop pn^rams corroborated our findings 
on factors that influence the effectiven^ of co-op programs. They 
stressed quality co-op placements, schools' close supervision of youth at 
t he work'-ite, a strong link between job training and related instrjction, 
and a program that earns the support of students (see table 3. 1 ). 
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J^menta of Hlgti-Quality C^ooperaUve 
Edqcatiotn Pmgiantt 



l^bte 3.1: Factors That infiwnca Co-Op 



ProgmmEftecttveness State (Sreetori MenWyiiis 

factor as havif^grrat 
orvaiy grMt 

Factor _ timiwice 

Qtiiity of w<xKs<!e placements 84% 

Afmunt of sup^rt by students 75 

Extent of superv sion of worksite act^vit*es 7S 

Degree to wtirch cias^ instruction is directly reiated to 
}0b Irainjog 76 

duahteatK)ns of co op ccw dinstors 76 



Quality Structure 
Requires Rigorous 
Learning Objectives 
and Close Supervision 



High-Quality cooperative education employs a structure that shows 
strong potential for improving work-force preparation and aiding youth 
in the transition from school to work. Althouj^ almost all tt>-op pro- 
grams have such features as training plans and supervision of ai-op stu- 
dents, high quality depends in large part on the extent and rigor of the 
training plans and, for high school students, the extent of supervision. 
Co-op requirements are not always sufficiently rigorous to ai^ure pro- 
gram quality, and this »; an prevent proj^ams from meeung their 
promise. For example, training plans that do not detail sufficiently 
ambitimis learning Dbjectives for students to accomplish during their 
ccvop placement will not provide adequate direction to employers as to 
students* training needs. Similarly, if supervision requirements call for 
tl>e coordinator to visit the worksite only once during the student's 
placement, the coordinator might not be aware of students receiving 
inadtKjuate training. 



Also, co-op requin -nts are not always fully implemented or enforiTd. 
Regarding the latter, for example, mc»t of the state directors in our 
survey reported that their statt^ require written agreements outlining 
participant^;' responsibilities and students' learning objectives, supervi- 
sion and evaluation of students' work activities, and on-the-job training 
directly related to students' career objectives. Yet less than two in five 
state directors reported that making funding contingent upon satisfying 
state requirements was a primary method of enforcing state guidelines. 
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Chapter 4 



Benefits and Problems of 
Cooperative Education 



High-quality cooperative education programs potentially benefit stu- 
dents, employers, and schools, v'hiie presenting few proWenw. Such pro- 
grams can enhance students' transition from school to vrork — many 
youth receive offers of pennanent employment from then- co-op 
employers. Employers reported that prescreened coK)p students were 
motivated and a good source of potential permanent employees. Schools 
reported that co-op programs helped improve retention and, for commu- 
nity colleges, recruitment as well. 

Pmblems experienc«l by co-op students at the sit^ we visited were 
infrequent and few. As full-time students, some co-op participants had 
difficulty managing their schedules. For some, especially at the high 
school level, transportation to and from work v. as a problem. Even 
among high school co-op students, employers reported that youth's age 
was not a problem, because of the prescrewing and supervision pro- 
vided by the school. 

State directors mployer>, and schools sugg^ted several ways to 
improve cooperative education, including strong government leadership 
to promote pn>grams and developn^nt of skill standards and certifica- 
tion of skills attained. The Departments of Education and Labor are 
woi'king to develop such standards and certification. 



Quality co-op programs show potential for aiding students in the transi- 
tion from school to work. At mc^t of the schools we visited, a high per- 
centage of co-op students were offered permanent employment with 
their co-op employer. Several high srhools reported that virtually all 
«>-op students received such offers. While there was greater variation 
among community college, every school we visited reported that at 
least half of their co-op students received permanent job offers from 
their co-op employer. 

Participation in high-quality co-op enhances the likelihood thai partici- 
pants will p'lreue further education. Quality a>-op offers students a 
"reality check," where they come to realize that to achieve their aspira- 
tions of high-paying, satisfying work, they will need more education. In 
addition, through work, students can see the relevance of their courses, 
and how those courses fit together to prepare them for a career. The 
«M)p coordinators we talked with felt that many students' academic 
performance was enhanced by participation in co-op. Several observed 
higher grade point averages, increased retention of students to get 
diploma*; or complete degrees, and increased likelihood of students going 
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on to postsetondary education. Often, employers reinforce this new 
appreciation for education by adv ising students to wntinue their 
education. 

Many community collide co-op students earn enough money from their 
co-op to finance a mjuor portion of the tuition for their 2-year pro- 
gram. Also, co-op can help high school and community collie students 
finance additional education. Coordinators reported that co-op 
employers often provide graduates who had been co-op employee with 
jobs while they attend college. Some employers offer high school co-op 
graduates who remain with them tuition reimbursement for related 
courses taken at community colleges. 

Students surveyed for High School and Beyond responded positively 
concerning their co-op participation. Of co-op participants, 77 percent 
felt that co-op had encouraged good work habits, 57 percent reported 
eruoying co-op more than sch«>l, and 25 percent considered co-op to be 
more important than school. 

In the 2 years following graduai^ion from high school, co-op students 
were more likely to be working, but le« likely to be enrolled in post- 
secondary education than all seniore, according to High School and 
Beyond survey data. Even so, just over 25 percent of co-op participants 
reported attending a 2- or 4-year college in fall 1981, and another 8 per- 
cent were in trade or technical schools (see table 4.1). 



Tabid 4.1: Stwtanta' Activitias 2 YSaare ^■■■■■HHHBH^H^H^^^^^^^HHI^^^^^^H^^^H 

After School Figures in percent* 

Co-op par^tpants Alt sei^>rs 



Working for pay 


74 


57 


Military 


3 


3 


2 or 4- year coitege 


25 


46 


Taking vocattonaltechntcal courses 


8 


" 7 


HomerTTaker 


3 


3 


On tempcrary layoff 


1 


1 


Looking for work 


6 


" "7 


Other 


7 


6 



Note Attbough the figures show thai co-op students afe less itkefy to pursue postsecof»dary eckicat«>r> 

than all seniofs. cause and effect cannot be determined 

^Mu)l»pte responses wefe allowed, so ngmters win not add to 100 percent 

Soufce Hgh School and Beyond 
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State din^tors of cx>ojx?rative education we surveyed called develop- 
ment of self-confidence, work attitudes, and human relations skills, and 
better appreciation of the relevance of learning to work the most impor- 
tant benefits students gain from participation in «)operaUve education 
(see table 4.2). Acquiring marketable skills was also identified as an 
important benefit. 



Tabto 4.2: Mott Importefit Btntfits of 



Co^Op for Students State dUwrtcro ktentffylfifl fii^ 

Bwiafit ^ important bmafits* 

Devetops wc^ attitudes/human relations skrite ^75% 

bevek^ self<onf«Jence. s^-reJiam^e. respwsibility 7t 
increases i^vance of teaming and motivairon for 

study 57 

feacfi^s TT^rketabfe skills 41 

^State directors were asked to JCteniify the three most trr^>ortant ber^fits 



Co-Op Can Provide 
Benefits for 
Employers 



Employers of studente in quality programs reported that they get 
prescreened, motivaU^ entry-level workers. Qx)rdinatore are conscien- 
tious about screening students to assure a good match so that a contin- 
uing relationship will be maintained with the employer. Coop students' 
level of motivation is generally higher than that of other entry-level 
employees, according to co-op employers, because the students are 
supervised by the school and graded on their co-op performance. With 
sch(X)ls providing prescreening and continuous supervision, employers 
reported that the age of co-op students does not pn^ent a problem. 



Co-op also can be an effective, economical rwiruiting device for pf^rma- 
nent employees. Employers can "try out" students without being obli- 
gated to retain them beyond their co-op term. In addition, employers 
often achieve ccst savings from co-op employment, for example, lower 
recruiting c«sts and savings on unemployment insurance^ — co-op 
employees are generally exempt from coverage. Finally, co-op employers 
often do not provide the fringe benefits they give their permanent full- 
time employees, because co-op employment is jmrt-time. 



Co-Op Can Provide several of the community college program directors we visited were con- 

T> f'f f c v» 1 vinced that co-op programs were "money-makers" for their schools. 

xSenelltS lOr t^nOOlS Co-op can aid colleges in student recruitment — ^some of the community 

colleges we visited use co-op as their primary message when recruiting 
in local and regional high schools. Coordinators reported tliat co-op also 
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imprc^^es retention of high school and community college students by 
helping them see the relevance of their education to their career plans 
and. for community college students, by providing needed financial 
resources. 

Schcx)ls also benefit from employer linkages. Coordinators said that 
worksite placements provide students with access to up-to-date equip- 
ment that the »:hools would not then need or that the sUidents other- 
wise would not have. Likewi^, faculty as^ation with employers am 
lead to improvements in the curriculum, making it more relevant to 
employers' needs, and greater awareness of current tnjnds and practices 
in business and industry can make classroom presentations more rele- 
vant for students. Employers may als> take a more active interest in 
schools, and some serve on departmental advisory committees. Finally, 
improved employer linkages and the consequent increase in a school's 
visibility in the community can enhance the wrhoors relationship with 
the community. 



Coordinators reported few problems with co-op at the sites we visited. 
They said that in recent years, no students or employers had terminated 
their participation becaui^ of problems with c(H)p. Barriers to student 
participation included scheduling and transportation difficulties. In our 
survey of state directors, employer lack of awareness alxjut programs 
was the most frequently mentioned barrier to employer participation. 
Schools faced some problems finding staff time to recruit employers and 
students and to monitor their program. Local labor market information 
was often inadequate to enable efficient recruitment of employers. 



Scheduling ccmflicts pre^nl problems for some co-op students and pre- 
vent some others from participating. Scheduling problems include diffi- 
culty getting into required courses and finding time for both school and 
work. One metropolitan school district we visited has tried to deal with 
this problem by allowing co-op employment only after completion of the 
regular school day so that co-op cannot create scheduling conflicts and 
students can fit in any coun»es they need to take. 

For some students, especially those in high school, transportation can be 
a problem. One high school coordinator told us that 10 to 15 excellent 
job opportunities must be declined each year because no public trans- 
portation to the worksites is available. (Students at this high school 
typically do not have cars.) 
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Other pnjblems reported by co-op students to their coordinator' tended 
to bo gcm^ral employment concerns that might just as easily appiy to 
non-ctM>p employment. They include concerns with w^?es and sexual 
harassment Oi* female students. Coordinators reported very few 
instances in v;hich they could not resolve problems satisfactorily. In 
cases of harassment, the students have been pulled from the worksite as 
som as tJie problem was reported. 

A lack of awareness about the potential benefits to be gained in co-op is 
a maiov rvBSon students do mrt pardcipate, according to the coordinators 
we visited. Some high school faculty and counselors, as well as parents, 
tr>' to stew students away from aM)p, su^esting they fiKHs instead on 
clas.ses that will benefit them in a collide pn^p:'am. 



Problems for Employers 
and Barriers to 
Participation 



r<K)rdinators reported that they had \xcn unabk* to get some employers 
tc» participate because of the part-time limits on student employment- 
The majority of community allege co-op programs run on a parallel 
basis, in w^hich students maintain their status as full-time students, so 
they are typically only available to work part-time. 



Table 4.3: Reasons for Employers Not 
tartic4>&ting fn Co-Op Programs 



Lack of awareness of co-op among employers limits participation. Over 
half uf the state directors surveyed reported that employers were ima- 
wan* of co-op pmgrams and that this limited participation (.see table 
4.3). 



Rfwson 

Unaware of co-op programs 

Insurance probtems related to student emptoyment 

Erriptoyer s regular work force tacks time to adequately 
Iram and supervise students 

Does not know how to get invotved in co-op 



iHrectors kkmtffytiHl <^ 
as a reason for employers not 



57% 
45 

37 
35 



Problems for Schools Rwniiting .students for ct>-op can be difficult, in part due to lack of sup- 

port from faculty and counselors. Also, parents may oppose their chil- 
dren's participation, fearing that it might restrict their options for 
college study. 
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Recruiting employers for co-op placements time-consuming. Because 
of inadequate labor market information, coordinators reported having to 
resort to browsing the Yellow Pages or making cold calls in search of 
appropriate employers. Other recruiting methods included making con- 
tacts through industry or trade grouj» or publications, and converting a 
jt)b already held by a student to a co-op job. 

To some extent, coop programs are victims of their own success. 
Ik^cause of the high rate of retention of co-op students as permanent 
employees after completion of their co-op placement, many co-qp stots 
betxjme unavailable on a year-to-year b^is, even though the slots usu- 
ally m)pen in later years. Jt^ development is thus a never-«nding task, 
as great success one year may provide few placements in the next year. 



Efforts to Improve C-o-op c-oordinators at the sites we visited and state directors in our 

P f* PrI survey suggested several ways to improve co-op programs and facilitate 

UOOperatlVe l^AlUCatlOn their expansion. These include certification of students* skill attainment 

and more government promotion of co-op. 



High School Programs 
Could Benefit From 
Certification of Student 
Skill Attainment 



IX'velopment of industry-recognized skill standards and certification of 
student skill attainment could improve co-op, according to some high 
school co-op ttK)rdinators. Notably, it (XMild help make co-op more valu- 
able to students in finding employment upon completion of their co-op 
experience.' Also, the use of industry-recognized skill standards could 
provide a focus for training plans, resulting in more uniformly high- 
quality training in co-op, and provide a means for evaluating program 
achievements. Although the high rate of permanent job offers from 
employers at pn>grams we visited suggerts that tliey are satisfied with 
youth skill acquisition in co-op, the time spent in co-op is not widely 
recognized as evidence of skill mastery. Steps toward developing job 
skill .standards and certification arc occurring outside of the co-op 
.s>. iem. as discussed below. 



'If t-ertififatkin vw re ad«ipt«l and l)«'am«' tvid<<K|)n>ad. it t-ouW t-ivatf a barrier t« f«mploynwrR for 
tfwse unsbk- to partKipate in tv-op. Additional assistance In latx»r market preparBtiun targeted 
toward siK-h f$raups may be im^fsary. 
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State coop directors reported that they would value assistance from 
government and from the private sector in making improvements to 
cooperative education. State directors suggt^ted the need for strong fed- 
eral and state government leadership to promote cooperative education 
and develop ccmmon reporting requirements. State directors also 
pointed out the need for more funding, for example, to expand promo- 
tional and recruitment activiti^. 

State directors favored employer assistance in developing school curric- 
ulums and opportunities for school teachers to spend time at the work- 
place to update their knowledge. Some state directors commented on the 
importance of private sector committees to advise the schools. Several 
directors suggested that employers given incentives to participate. 



Assistance From 
Government, Industry 
Would Be Valued 



The I>partment of Education is developing standards and perf on nance 
meanares for vocational programs that will apply to co-op programs 
-ip.*rating with federal vocational education funds. Also, several initia- 
tives are underway that could lead to skill standards and certification 
for jobs that may be applicable to co-op placements. The Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act Amendments of 1990 
require states to develop standards and measures of performance for 
secondary and postsecondaiy vocatk)nal education pnjgranK. The 
amendments also establish a grant program to develop national skill 
standards. 

The Department of Labor's Commi^ion on Work-liased Learning plans 
to develop industry standards for various occupations. The Commission 
also plans to address accreditation of training programs and certifica- 
tion of skills. In addition, the Secretary of Labor's Commission for 
Achieving Necessary Skills is working to develop standards. It has been 
.surveying employers to identify needed general cmployabilily skills. 

l*resident Bush's proposed education reform package. "America 20(K),'* 
addresses skill standards and certification. Business and labor will be 
asked to help establish job-related and industry-specific skill standards, 
built around core proficiencies. They will also be asked to help develop 
skill certification to accompany these standards. The Secretaries of Edu- 
cation and Labor are expected to lead a public-private partnership to 
develop voluntary standards for all industries. 



Possible 

Improvements F*rom 
Outside the Co-Op 
Structure 
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Negative Reputation 
Limits High School 
CoOp Participation; 
Program Evaluations 
Show Mixed Results 



One important factor in the limited co-op enrollment among high school 
students is a negative reputation that many people have of co-op pro- 
grams and vocational education in general. Co-op is often seen as part- 
time work that substitutes for ^hool for students who experience diffi- 
culty with academic study, rather than as an opportunity for experien- 
tial learning, skill training, and employer contact. Participation in co-op 
is also thought by many to !inut youth from pursuing postsecondary 
education, because it takes i hem away from academic courses. 

School staff at the quality programs we visited confirmed thai such a 
reputation exists, but most said that it does not affect their program. 
Also, our study of high-quality programs did not support the negative 
perception. But the extent of high-quality pr<^[rams is unknown, in part 
because the Department of Education no longer collects information on 
high school cooperative education programs. 

Evaluations of txj-op programs have been conducted to determine their 
impact, but the findings often are not consistent with one mtother, and 
many of the evaluations are methodolt^caliy flawcd.-' 

Evaluations generally have been tx>nsistent in finding that co-op stu- 
dents have more information about careere and more clearly defined 
career goals than non-co-op students. Some studies also have found 
greater job satisfaction and satisfaction with school among co-op stu- 
dents. Among recent graduates, co-op students have been reported to be 
more likely to be in jobs they see as career-related. 

Evaluations have reported mixed results regarding employment and 
earnings impacts from co-op participation. Some studies found no 
employment and earnings differences between coop and non-co-op par- 
ticipants; in others, co-c j participation was associated with bi»th lower 
and higher employment. lk)th higher and lower past-participation earn- 
ings have been reptJrted. 

Evaluations have jointly considered high- and low-quality pn)grams, for 
example, analyzing programs that supervise students at the worksite 
with those that do not. They have not separately analyzed high-quality 
programs; such evaluations could better demonstrate the potential for 



^'Da\*id Stem and <itht»rs. "Work Exprnem-e fffl- Ktu^ntj! in High Hch«K»l and Colk^»," Ytnith & 
StRjrty. Vol 21 . No. 3. March 1990. See also, J.M, Siedenberg. *'Jsolatinf; Coop as a Predictor of Mone- 
tary lllpwards," Journal of Cooper^ve Educate , Vol 25, So. 3. Spring li^, for a review of 
problems in college ciMip ex'aluatioRs. ^ 
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aH)pcrdtive cnJutation, identify featun^ key to siktcss, and identify ele- 
ments in iM\Hl of imprcA ement. 
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Chapter 5 ^ , . . 

School-tQ-Apprenticeship Programs 



As with cooperative education, »chool-to-appreiiticeship pn)grams com- 
bine school with work to give youth structured skill training. In 1977 
and 1978, the Department of Labor funded eijjht demonstration projects 
that were favorably assessed, and two continue to operate. There 
recently has been renewed interest in school-to-apprenticeship, and 
other programs have been started. Program officials report that today's 
programs offer benefits similar to those identified in the denM>nstration 
prc^iects. While enrollment is growing, it remmns low — no more than 
3,500 students participated nationwi(te in 19^. Among the barriers to 
widespread use of school-to-apprenticeship are implementation difficul- 
ties and legal and insurance problems for apprentict^hip of youth below 
age 18 in Hazardous wcupations. 



"Rjifkff mi " x>i-^o-aPPt^"tjceship programs are similar to cooperative education: 

oaCKgrUUXlU ^^^j^ involve formalized on-the-job training and require related class- 

room iastruction. Sometimes, school-to-apprenticeships are part of 
aK>p, with co-op coordinators recruiting the youth, a««>isling in place- 
ment, and arranging for related instruction. 

Generally, youth in school-to-apprenticcship programs enter an appren- 
I iceship in their senior year in high school, work part-time, receive on- 
the-job training and related instruction, and enu»r full-time apprentice- 
sliip upon graduation. Hours worked while in high school count toward 
the time required to ctimplete the apprenticeship. Apprenticeship gener- 
ally lasts 2 to 4 years after high school graduation. When the appren- 
ticeship is completed, the worker receives a certificate that confers 
journeyman's status, which is often recognized throughout the industry. 



Demonstrations in 
Youth Apprenticeship 
Judged Successful 



Kight youth apprenticesWp pnyects funded by the Department of Labor 
in 1977 and 1978 succefisfully demonstrated the feasibility of starting 
apprenticeship during high school, according to a 1981 evaluation.' Stu- 
dents in the pit>gramfi were more likely to continue in jobs related to 
their training than were other high school students who had part ici- 
pated in vocational education. Also, students and employers expressed 
strong satisfaction with their participation in the y(mth apprenticeship 
p! ojetls. 



'CSK. Int.. Report on lmpatt.s Study of New Y<Hith InUiHt»v<-s in A]»t'rf>)tt<'<^t«}u WashmR>.>n, DC 
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Sites for tho demonstrations weiv Cleveland, Hnuston. Nitshville. New 
Orleans. Des Moines, and KtK-kford (lUinois). and New Jersey and Rhode 
Island (both statev ide). Four administrative models wen* eniploytxl: the 
pn)grams were operated by lt)cai eommunity eollegt^, individual .sehtM»l 
districts, state departments of education, and private. iKjnpnjfit organi- 
zations. All the prtigrams wen* monitt>ri»d by the ni»i>Jtrtment of l^ibor s 
bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. At several sites. pn»jtrani c«M>r- 
dinators used eslablish<*d ecxiivnitive txltieation i)n>}»rams as a 
rtHmiting base. 

Thnnigh niid-1981 , the pn)Hvts had n^gistertxl over ajHM) stiulent 
apprentit-es. About t>() iH»rcent of the participants wviv placed in 
machine trades jobs. Other occupations included welder, auto bt>dy 
worker, child care attendant, baker, butcher, dental lab tin hnician. m'.a 
upholsterer. Costs for the projects were n^lativelv low. 0\ or 4 years, the 
Dt^partment of l^lKJr n»i>ortt»d annual aven'^;e cos\s of $1 .384 jht 
appn'ntiw. mostly for wage .subsidies to .•mpioyi'i's. 



Youth Apprenticeship 
Continued Beyond 
Demonstration 
Projects 



Siweral programs that startinl as Departnient of Uib r-funded demon- 
stration projiHls ttmtinued for some time after fe<leral fiuiding ended. 
The Cleveland pnyect continued until HUM) and exp;mdwi to several 
otiier sites in Ohio that ojx'rate tmiay. The New .Jersey and IX's Mt>ines 
programs are .still o|x»rating. 

SchiK»l-t{)-appn»nticeship pnjgrams indeiK»ndenily initiatini since the 
Dt»partment of I^bor demonstration proj«H'ts continue to give students 
the op|.H)rt unity to begin appn^ntict^hip training while «>mpleting the 
requinnl ctnirsework for high sch<H>l graduati<»n. Most youth apprentice- 
ship pnjgrams 

riHjuire participants to complete higli scIuk)!; 

give students on-the-job training with ui>-to-dale etiuipment: 

pnnide schtK>l credit for the on-the-job training as exiH'rient ial leanung: 

involve employers in the planning of pn>grams and in the tlevelopment 

of relatiHJ instnictitm to meet the training nttnls of l>oth employers and 

apprentitvs; and 

assist in addressing labor shortages in tt'rtain skills areas. 
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Roles and 
Responsibilities of 
Parties in Youth 
Apprenticeship 



Students, employers, and schools all bear responsibilities under appren- 
ticeship agrcemenLs. Students nuusl satisfy specific eligibility a'quire- 
ment« for entry to an apprenticeship projoram, including age, 
attendance, grade point average, specific skills, and behavior. Once 
admitted, they must maintain attendance, academic, and other require- 
ments imposed by the program. 

Employers arc responsible for developing and/or coordinating a schtwl- 
approved training program and registering the apprentimhip program 
with the appropriate state or federal apprenticeship agency, t^ployers 
enter into an ^^wment with the student apprentice, the school, and the 
parent or guardian, agreeing to abide by applicable state and federal 
'aws concerning apprenticeship training. 

Schools are responsible for making students aware of appa»ntice.ship 
programs as options to students for skilled, well-payirg careers; 
assisting them in selecting apprenticeabie oaupations; and screening 
them for program entry. In addition, schools provide the students with 
appropriate related instruction and cmjrdinate and provide counseling, 
supervision, and record-keeping services for the on-the-job jxjrtion of 
their experiences. 



Youth Apprenticeship 
Benefits Are 
Substantial to All 
Parties 



Program officials repcirted that all parties to youth apprenticeship ben- 
efit from their participation. Students begin apprenticeship at an earlier 
age than would otherwise' Im? likely and earn wages while completing 
high school. They are in programs that will require postsecondary edu- 
cation as related iastmction after high schtK»l graduation. Also, pro- 
grams generally offer skill certification (conferring of journeyman 
status), which may be portable both within and across states, bt»cause 
pn)grams art^ registered and often employ industry-recognized 
standards. 



Apprenticeship programs enable employers to addreas their needs for 
skilled workers by accessing a new pool of labor from which to recruit. 
Schools benefit by gaining a direct linkage with business and industry. 
For example, schools have modified vocational curriculums after 
gaining increased knowledge of employer niH»ds thnnigh asscK'iatkni 
with apprentia'ship. 
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Few Youth Participate 
in School-io- 
Apprenticeship 
Programs 



Then? has been renewed public and private interest in seh<K)l-ti)- 
apprentie«ihip in the past few years, re!?ulting in several new pro- 
grams.' But, although enrollments have increaswi, ih> murv than 3,5tH) 
students nationwide participated in school-to-apprenticeship programs 
in 1R90. The pn)granis we visited th;it wTre begun since 1989 have small 
enmllments, fewer tlian a dozen students. Some apprenticeship and 
school officials commented on the complexities in implementing school- 
to-apprenticeship programs — n^stration with the stau* oversight IxKiy 
ean take a year or more. However, they also noted that implementatitm 
was eased by working within the existing cot^perative education system, 
tt> recruit students, for example. 



The complexities in implementing school-to-apprenticeship programs are 
one of several barriers to their widespread use. Another barrier is a lack 
of suppt^rt from the apprenticeship community. Traditionally, the poten- 
tial supply of apprentices has exceeded the demand, so that recruitment 
of young people is seen as unnecxnssary. Also, school-itvapprenticeship 
pn>grams reduce the wntrol of program operators over selection of 
entrants; and. in new programs, school-to-apprenticeships may create 
«mflicts if employers bypass existing employees who were waiting for 
the opportunity to enter a program. 

Other barriers include legal and insurance problems for apprenticeship 
of youth below age 18 in hazardous occupations; difficulty in arranging 
required pw^tsecondary classrtx^m instruction for small numbers of 
apprentices (many employers have no more than three apprt*ntici»s); a 
lack of support for apprenticeship among educators; and problems with 
joint employer-union apprenticeship among those who are resistant to 
involvement with unions. 



Barriers to I^xpansion 
of School-to- 
Apprenticej»hip 
Programs 



"Th<» Ik'ftartnittit of I^bcir is siif^tfiing :» s»Tk»s of di^n^^siratkm that w>rk-ba?M?d 

k»amin^5. ->imilar to appn'min»shjp. to link .school t" work Th<» i>n>jc'<-t5 intejjratt* rlassnitmi iaMruf- 
lH^x\ wnh worksitr lr»nung and framing. 
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Chapter 6 

Conclusions and Recommendations 



IJigJi-quaUty cooperative education prt^rams can help youth prepare 
for the work force and make the transition fnim school to work. Quality 
programs establish school-employer linkages by offering students both 
training and employer contacts for entry to careers. Participating 
employers value co-op programs as a potential source of future 
employees. 

Co-op staffs see that developing good working relationships with 
employers is as important as serving their student population. Although 
there is a widely held perception that employers are reluctant to hiit* 
yotmg people, employers reported that co-op youth are welcomed. 
Employers attribute their satisfaction with co-on yo"th largely to the 
prescreening and supervision provided by the schoois. 

School staff reported few problems with co-op. However, relatively few 
youth and employers participate in the programs, in large part because 
they lack awareness about coop and because of a bias agdnst programs 
not specifically preparing students for college. Lack of awareness about 
cooperative education is primarily due to a lack of promotion and 
employer recruitment. School staff often experience difficulty finding 
time to do the intensive employer recruitment they would like and still 
perform tasks necessary for effective program operations. They also are 
hamj^red in employer recniitment by a lack of comprehensive labor 
market information. 

Ctwperative education shares many features with German youth 
apprenticeship, which is recognized as effective in preparing a skilled 
young work force. But there are significant differencts between the two 
systems. Notably, German youth spend substantially more time in 
apprenticeship and receive nationally recognized credentials certifying 
successful completion. Although of shorter duration, high-quality U.S. 
co-op can provide youth with the opportunity to achieve initial skill 
mastei-y. Also, high-quality co-op training plans, while currently used 
primarily for grading purposes, appear capable of filling the role of vv^/- 
tification. Providing co-op students with completed copies of their 
training plans that show learning objective achieved, along with the 
employer's and coordinator's as^ssmenl, could give students a poten- 
tially valuable certificate to present to prospective (post -co-op) 
t'mployens. 
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Chapters 

CoscluHSons and ReconuoendatioDs 



STJT^^TTT^ Improving U.S. wx)rk-force preparation to better compete in the global 

rceCOIlimenad.UUIlb economy will require strong leadership mXh active federal participation. 

High-quality cooperative education programs employ a structure with 
strong potential for improving the transition from school to work. To 
strengthen cooperative education programs, we recommend that the 
Department of Ekiucation: 

. Develop national data and conduct evaluations of high school coopera- 
tive education programs to help refine and improve program structure, 
as well as seek opportunities to promote and expand hi^-quality coop- 
erati>'e education in our nation's schools. 

. Request states to encoura^ schools to provide students with completed 
training plans together with school and employer assessments, as a form 
of certification of students' skill attainment. Schools should consider the 
applicability to training plans of common skill standards being devel- 
oped under the leadership of the Departments of Education and Labor. 
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Appendix I 



Cooperative Education Program Sites Visited 



We visited 27 coo{wrative education programs. At 1 1 high schools and 8 
community a>lleges, we structured interviews. The community col- 
leges were recommended for their high quality by experts on coopera- 
tive education; high schools were recommended for their high quality by 
state vocational education directors. We also visited eight sit^ in devel- 
oping our work. The structured and background interview sites are 
listed below: 



Structured Interview 
Sites 



High Schools 



Pensactila High School, I^nsacola, Florida 

Palm Beach Gardens High Schiwl, Palm Beach, Horida 

St, Clair County Technical Education Center, Port Huron, Michigan 

Hillsborougli High School, Belle Mead, New Jersey 

Hopewell Valley Regional High School. Pennington. New Jer«»y 

North Bergen High School, North Bergen, New Jersey 

Rancocas Valley High School, Mt. Holly, New Jersey 

Newbei^ High School, Newberg, Or^on 

Oregon City High School, Oregon City. Oregon 

I'orthmd City School District, I'ortland, Oregon 

Evergreen Higl^ Schix)!, Vancouver, Washington 



Community Colleges 



Hnjward Community College, Davie, Florida 

Miami-Dade Community College, South Campus, Miami, Florida 

Howard Community College, Columbia, Maryland 

Holyoke Community College, Holyoke, Massachusetts 

Macomb Community College, Fraser, Michigan 

County College of Morris. Randolph, New Jersey 

Mercer County Community College, Trenton, New Jersey 

I^ine Community Coll ge, Eugene, Oregon 
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Appendix I 

Co^cw ti w Edaeatkm Program Sites VMted 



Background Interview 
Sites 



High Schools Wichita Public School, Wichita, Kansas 

Kenwood Hij^ School, Baltimore County, Maryland 
Lincoln Public Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Waverly High School, Waverly, Nebraska 



Community Colleges Community College of Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland 

Montgomery College, Takoma Park, Maryland 
Prince George's Community College, Lai^o, Maryland 
Northern Virginia Community College, Alexandria, Virginia 
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Appendix II 

Sch<x)l-to-Apprenticeship Program Sites Visited 



Kent Skills Center, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Kalamazoo Valley Intermediate School District, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Great Oaks Joint Vocational School District, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Massanutten Vocational Technical Center, Hsurisonburg, Virginia 
Valley Vwational Technical Center, Fischersville, Virginia 
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Appendix III 

State Cooperative Education EnroUment 



Geonda, the District of Columbia, Vir^nia, and Illinois had the highest 
proportion of their eligible high i^hool students enrolled in cooperative 
education in 1989-90. Nineteen stat«j enrolled no more than 5 percent of 
eligible students (see fig. IIM ). 



Figure ilt.1: nt>{M>>**ton of EIHHt>(& Hifi^ 8efMX>l Stwf^s Enrotled m Co^p by State ( 1989 90) 




}' I 0-5% 
I j 6-18% 

t7*% ^ndiKwa lh» Distnci of Coiumbta} 
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Texas, Illinois, and Florida were the only slates enndling more than 
30,000 students in ctM)p, and 37 states had fewer than 10,(XK) students 
enrolled (see fig. IIL2). 



Rgum ill^: High School Studant Co-Op Enrofbnent by Stete (1989 90) 
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Appendix IV .. . — — — 

Mggor Contributors to This Report 



Mnman T?P^niirrPS ^- Assistant Director, (202) 523-8701 

numail liebUUrLCb ^^^^ ^ Sehgal, Assistant Director 

Division, Lawrence A. Wohl, Program Review Analyst 

Washin^nn DC George E. Erhart, Senior Economist 

waMUIlgtun, j^^^. g^^h^artz, Evaluator-in-Charge 

Patricia Bundy, Evaluator 
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